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•EAR  PARENTS 

'his  year  your  child  will  take  part  in 
utrition  at  School,  an  educational  program 

iponsored  by  the  home  economics  branch  of 
lberta  Agriculture. 

'he  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  help 
children  learn  about  nutrition  in  a  positive 

ay  so  they  can  make  good  food  choices  and 
levelop  sensible  eating  habits.  The  program 

designed  to  be  fun,  too! 

»ver  the  next  eight  to  12  weeks,  your  child 
ill  study  nutrition  in  combination  with 
ler  school  subjects.  The  Nutrition  at 
Ichool  program  will  also  combine  "theory 
ith  practice."  The  children  will  receive 
iamples  of  food  two  to  four  times  a  week  for 
ight  to  12  weeks,  usually  just  before 
lorning  recess.  The  samples  are  not  meant 
;o  be  a  substitute  for  a  good  breakfast  or 
|unch.  They  are  used  to  expose  the  children 
,o  a  variety  of  nutritious  foods  and  to 
'einforce  what  the  children  learn  in  the 
:lassroom  about  nutrition  and  good  eating 
labits. 

n  the  Nutrition  at  School  program,  your 
:hild  will  learn  about  Canada's  Food  Guide, 
simple  plan  that  divides  human  nutritional 
•equirements  into  four  food  groups,  and 
;ives  the  numbers  of  servings  a  person 
leeds  every  day  from  each  group. 

'he  idea  behind  Canada's  Food  Guide  is  that 
re  need  a  variety  of  foods  for  a  balanced 
liet.  The  Nutrition  at  School  program 
;mphasizes  giving  children  an  opportunity 
o  taste  a  wide  variety  of  nutritious, 
Mentally  acceptable  foods. 


Food  Restrictions?  Let  Us  Know! 

Before  starting  the  Nutrition  at  School 
program  we  need  to  know  if  there  are 
foods  that  your  child  cannot  eat  because 
of  allergies,  religious  practice  or  medical 
reasons.  If  your  child  has  food 
restrictions,  please  list  them  on  the 
attached  Food  Restriction  Form  and 
return  it  to  the  teacher. 


You'll  receive  several  newsletters  during 
the  time  the  Nutrition  at  School  program  is 
operating  at  your  child's  school.  In  them, 
we'll  look  in  turn  at  each  of  the  four  food 
groups  of  Canada's  Food  Guide,  and  then  at 
some  ways  to  plan  meals  and  snacks  based 
on  the  Guide. 

Why  Four  Food  Groups? 

Foods  contain  different  nutrients.  Humans 
need  many  nutrients  to  function  properly, 
but  if  we  get  enough  of  the  10  key 
nutrients,  all  of  our  other  nutrient  needs  will 
also  be  met.  Foods  containing  the  same 
kinds  of  key  nutrients  are  placed  together  in 
one  of  the  four  food  groups.  Together,  the 
four  food  groups  provide  all  of  the  key 
nutrients.  A  "balanced"  meal  has  one  food 
from  each  group. 
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POOD  GROUP 

SERVINGS  NEEDED 

PER  DAY 

(UP  TO  AGF  1H 

KEY 

NUTRIENTS 

Milk  and  milk 
products 

"(irow"  Food 

2  3 

A  serving  is  250  ml, 
or  one  cup  of  milk 

Protein 
Calcium 
Riboflavin 
Vitamin  A 

Breads  and 
Cereals 

"*(io"  Food 

3  5 

A  serving  is  one 
slice  of  bread,  or 
175  mL  (3/«  cupt  of 
ready  to  eat  cereal 

Carbohydrate 

B-Vitamins 

(thiamine, 

riboflavin, 

niacin) 
Iron 

Meat,  fish,  poultry 
and  alternates 

"Grow"  Food 

2 

A  serving"  is  60-90  gm 
(2-3  oz)  lean  meat, 
fish  or  poultry 

Iron 

Protein 

B-Vitamins 

Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

"Glow"  Food 

4-5 

A  serving  is  125  mL 
O/2  cup)  or  a  medium 
sized  piece  of  fruit 

Vitamin  A 
Vitamin  C 
Folic  acid 

There  is  a  fifth  category  of  foods  we  call 
"extras".  An  "extra"  food  is  one  which 
generally  contains  many  calories  (kilojoules) 
in  proportion  to  nutrients  (usually  as  fat 
and/or  sugars);  or  an  extra  may  be  a  food 
which  has  no  nutrients  or  food  energy  (tea, 
coffee). 


Your  child  will  be  learning  how  to  classify 
foods  into  the  four  food  groups.  To  help  you 
reinforce  this  concept  at  home,  the  chart 
below  shows  where  foods  belong  in  the  food 
groups: 

THE  F  OUR  FOOD  GROUPS 


MEAT.  FISH. 

r<  K  1  1  kn  \ 

\i  1 1  RN  AI  t  N 


nch  *<■  cream* 


cookies 
cakes 
doughnuls 

unennched  while  Hour 
polished  rice 


OTHER [\TR\^ 


sod  drinks 
candy 

fats  &  oils,  including  butter 


The  loods  closest  to  the  centre  in  the  darker  section 
ol  the  circle  are  better  choices  than  those  foods 
closer  to  the  edge  in  the  lighter  section,  but  all  foods 
within  the  circle  are  nutritious  All  foods  outside  the 
circle  are  "extras"  because  they  contain  more 
kiloioules  (calonesi  than  i 


For  more  information  and  a  copy  of 
Canada's  Food  Guide,  contact  your  district 
home  economist  or  Nutrition  at  School  co- 
ordinator. In  Edmonton  call  427-3454;  in 
Calgary  call  297-8452;  all  other  areas  call  the 
closest  Alberta  Agriculture  district  office. 


MILK  —  A  GROW  FOOD 

Why  Choose  Milk? 

Milk  provides  several  key  nutrients: 

Calcium      Milk  is  nature's  best  source  of 
calcium.  Children  need  calcium 
for  bones  and  teeth  to  grow; 
adults  (especially  women)  need  it 
to  help  prevent  osteoporosis  (a 
painful  condition  marked  by  bone 
loss).  Although  some  calcium  is 
present  in  other  foods  (e.g.  leafy 
green  vegetables),  our  bodies 
don't  absorb  it  very  well.  Milk 
has  just  the  right  balance  of 
calcium  and  phosphorus  to  make 
the  calcium  easy  for  us  to  use. 

Protein       Milk  provides  protein  needed  to 
build  and  repair  body  tissues. 
One  litre  of  milk  per  day  would 
provide  enough  protein  for 
almost  any  child  or  woman! 

Vitamin  A  Milk  fat  provides  vitamin  A,  so 
homogonized  milk  is  naturally  a 
good  source.  When  milk  fat  is 
removed  to  make  2%  or  skim 
milk,  the  vitamin  A  is  lost. 
However,  dairies  add  vitamin  A 
back  to  fluid,  powdered,  or 
evaporated  2%  or  skim  milk  so 
you  still  have  a  good  source  of 
the  vitamin.  Note  though,  that 
vitamin  A  is  not  added  to  yogurt 
or  skim  milk  cheeses. 

Riboflavin  Milk  contains  riboflavin,  or 

vitamin  B2,  which  is  destroyed  if 
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it's  exposed  to  light.  That's  why 
milk  is  sold  in  opaque  cartons 
rather  than  in  glass  bottles.  It's 
also  one  reason  why  you  keep 
milk  in  a  dark  refrigerator. 

Vitamin  D  Vitamin  D  is  needed  to  use 

calcium  properly,  so  dairies  add 
this  vitamin  to  milk.  Although 
we  make  our  own  vitamin  D 
through  exposure  to  the  sun, 
children  may  need  more  than 
they  can  make.  If  your  children 
drink  milk,  they  don't  need  a 
vitamin  D  supplement.  In  fact,  no 
one  needs  vitamin  supplements 
of  any  kind  if  he  or  she  eats  a 
variety  of  foods  as  recommended 
in  Canada's  Food  Guide. 

How  Much  Milk  Do  You  Need? 

Up  to  age  11,  your  child  needs  three 
servings  per  day  to  provide  the  calcium  he 
or  she  needs.  What's  a  serving? 

Fluid  milk  -  250  mL  (1  cup) 

Cheese  (e.g.  cheddar  or 
processed)  —  45  gm 

(IV2  ounces) 

Yogurt  -  175  mL  (3A  cup) 

Some  foods  don't  provide  as  much  calcium  as 
a  glass  of  milk,  but  a  serving  of  one  of  the 
foods  listed  below  still  provides  a  fraction  of 
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the  calcium  present  in  a  serving  of  plain 
milk: 


l/z 
Va 

2/3 


serving 
serving 
serving 


Cottage 

cheese  —  125  mL  (Vt  cup)  =  xk  serving 
Milk 

pudding  —  125  mL  (V2  cup) 

Ice  cream  —  125  mL  (V2  cup) 

Cream  soup  -  250  mL  (  1  cup) 

Butter  is  80  per  cent  fat  and  20  per  cent 
water,  so  it  contributes  no  calcium.  Sour 
cream  and  whipping  cream  contain  very 
little  calcium  in  proportion  to  calories.  These 
foods  are  "extras." 

Saving  Money  on  Milk 

Here  are  some  ways  to  economize  yet  still 
get  all  the  milk  you  need: 

Skim  Milk  Powder  —  A  real  bargain!  You  can 
reconstitute  it  for  drinking  or  use  it  just  for 
baking  and  cooking  (cheese  sauces,  bread, 
muffins).  Make  your  own  pudding  mix  using 
the  recipe  in  Easy  Mixes,  a  publication 
available  from  your  district  home  economist 
or  Nutrition  at  School  co-ordinator. 

Yogurt  —  It's  easy  to  make  your  own,  or 
buy  plain  and  add  your  own  fruit. 

Cheese  —  Buy  on  sale;  freeze  what  you  can't 
use  within  a  week  or  so.  (Grate  it  first  if  you 
like). 

What  About  Processed  Cheese? 

Many  people  mistakenly  believe  that 
processed  cheese  isn't  nutritious.  Processed 
cheese  is  made  from  cheddar  or  other 
"hard"  cheese  that  has  been  heated  to  stop 
the  aging  process.  Extra  milk  solids,  water, 
and  sometimes  fat  are  added  to  give  the 
familiar  smooth  consistency.  Other 
ingredients  help  prevent  spoilage.  So, 
although  they're  different  than  hard  cheese, 
processed  cheeses  still  provide  lots  of 
calcium  and  are  a  good,  nutritious  choice 
from  the  milk  group. 

For  more  information,  contact  your  district 
home  economist  or  Nutrition  at  School  Co- 
ordinator. In  Edmonton  call  427-3454;  in 
Calgary  call  297-8452;  all  other  areas  call  the 
closest  Alberta  Agriculture  district  office. 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  BREAKFAST 

Many  people  don't  eat  breakfast,  even 
though  we  know  it's  an  important  meal. 
To  start  the  day,  you  and  your  children 
need  to  fuel  your  body  with  food  to  be 
energetic  and  alert. 

Try  some  of  these  fast  and  easy  ways  to 
include  milk  at  breakfast  time: 


A  slice  of  cheese  on  a  muffin 
or  toast. 
Cheese  pizza 

Yogurt  with  fruit  —  mix  it 
together  the  night  before 
A  bowl  of  rice  pudding 
"Fruit  Slurp"  (recipe  below) 


Balance  your  breakfast  with: 
Fruit  or  juice 

Whole  wheat  roll  or  muffin 

A  glass  of  juice 

Hard  cooked  egg.  sliced  on  a 

whole  wheat  roll 


MEAT,  FISH,  POULTRY 
AND  ALTERNATES  — 
GROW  FOODS 

Why  Choose  These  Foods? 

This  food  group  provides  several  key 
nutrients: 

Protein  —  We  all  need  protein  for  growth 
and  for  repair  of  body  tissues.  Two  servings 
per  day  from  the  meat,  fish,  poultry,  and 
alternates  food  group  provide  the  protein 
we  need.  Any  extra  intake  is  converted  by 
the  body  to  carbohydrate  for  energy  use,  or 
is  stored  as  fat. 

Iron  —  Healthy  blood  needs  enough  iron  to 
carry  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  body  cells. 

B  Vitamins  (thiamin,  riboflavin,  niacin)  — 

Muscle  tissue  is  a  good  source  of  these 
vitamins,  which  are  needed  to  help  the  body 
utilize  energy. 

What's  a  Serving? 

•  60  to  90  gm  (2-3  oz)  cooked  lean  meat, 
poultry,  fish,  or  liver 

•  250  mL  (1  cup)  cooked  dried  beans,  peas, 
or  lentils 

•  125  mL  (72  cup)  nuts  or  seeds 

•  60  mL  (4  Tbsp)  peanut  butter 

•  2  eggs 

We  need  two  servings  per  day  from  this 
food  group  to  provide  the  protein,  iron,  and 
B  vitamins  we  need. 

About  "Alternates" 

To  build  our  body  protein,  we  need  22  amino 
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acids.  Of  these  22  amino  acids,  we  can  make 
all  except  nine.  These  nine  are  called  the 
"essential  amino  acids"  and  we  must  get 
them  in  food.  Animal  proteins  provide  them 
all  —  they  are  complete  proteins.  Alternates 
such  as  dried  peas,  beans,  lentils,  nuts, 
seeds,  and  grains  are  not  complete.  They  are 
missing  (or  are  very  low)  in  one  or  more  of 
the  essential  amino  acids.  Because  we  must 
have  all  the  essential  amino  acids  within 
12  -  24  hours  in  order  to  make  use  of  the 
protein,  it's  wise  to  eat  two  or  more 
"complementary"  alternates  at  the  same 
meal.  Fortunately,  there  are  many  good 
combinations:  bread  and  nuts  (peanut  butter 
sandwich!);  beans  and  wheat  flour;  rice  and 
seeds. 

If  you  like  to  eat  alternates,  choose  whole 
grain  cereals  and  dried  legumes  to  get 
enough  iron.  Remember,  too,  that  vitamin 
B12  is  available  only  from  animal  protein 
(meat,  eggs,  milk)  or  as  a  supplement. 
Vitamin  B12  is  needed  to  prevent  pernicious 
anemia. 

Saving  Protein  Dollars 

•  The  cheapest  cuts  of  meat  are  every  bit 
as  nutritious  as  the  most  expensive  cuts. 
Long,  slow  cooking  (such  as  stewing  or 
pot  roasting)  will  make  tough  cuts  tasty 
and  tender. 

•  When  buying  meat,  consider  how  many 
servings  you'll  get  per  Kg  rather  than 
just  price  per  Kg.  Boneless  cuts  may  seem 
more  expensive  —  but  there  is  no  waste, 
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so  cost  per  serving  may  be  less  than  the 
cheaper  cut  which  has  the  bone  in.  You 
can  expect  three  to  five  servings  per  Kg  if 
meat  contains  bones;  and  nine  or  more 
servings  per  Kg  from  boneless  meat. 
Medium  or  regular  ground  beef  loses  fat 
during  cooking,  but  lean  ground  beef  loses 
almost  as  much  in  moisture.  Compare  cost 
per  serving  when  you  buy  meat. 

•  Eggs  are  an  excellent  buy:  try  a  supper 
souffle  or  omelette. 

•  Meat  alternates  like  dried  beans,  peas,  or 
lentils  are  inexpensive  and  are  often  the 
basis  of  delicious  ethinic  dishes  —  or  more 
familiar  foods  like  baked  beans. 

Comment  on  Calories 

Meat  often  contains  a  lot  of  fat,  which 
greatly  increases  the  calorie  count!  Reduce 
your  fat  intake  by  trimming  off  the  visible 
fat.  Bake  or  broil  rather  than  fry,  and 
discard  fat  drippings.  Remove  the  skin  from 
poultry.  (Use  skin  and  bones  to  make  broth 
for  soup:  cover  with  cold  water,  simmer  2-3 
hours,  then  strain  and  chill.  Fat  can  be  lifted 
off  the  broth  and  discarded.) 

"My  son  is  really  active  in  hockey.  Does  he 
need  extra  protein?" 

No.  Active  athletes  need  more  food  because 
they  burn  more  calories.  But  they  don't  need 
more  protein.  Choose  extra  servings  from 
the  breads  and  cereals  group  to  provide 
carbohydrate  for  energy.  Remember  to 
drink  lots  of  water  after  exercise  to  avoid 
dehydration  and  a  feeling  of  tiredness. 


Here's  a  recipe  for  an  easy,  economical  egg 
dish.  It's  delicious  for  supper,  and  especially 
nice  for  a  brunch. 


OVEN  BAKED  FRITTATA 

10  eggs 

V2  cup  (125  mL)  butter  or  margarine,  melted 

1  tsp  (5  mL)  baking  powder 
Vi  cup  (125  mL)  flour 

3  cups  (750  mL)  shredded  Cheddar  cheese 

2  cups  (500  mL)  cream-style  cottage  cheese 
1  small  zucchini,  coarsely  chopped* 

6  green  onions,  finely  chopped 
V2  tsp  (2  mL)  salt 
V4  tsp  (1  mL)  pepper 

Lightly  grease  a  12  x  8-inch  (3  L)  glass  baking 
dish.  In  a  large  mixing  bowl  beat  eggs 
lightly.  Stir  in  melted  butter  and  remaining 
ingredients.  Pour  into  baking  dish.  Bake  at 
350°F  (180°C)  35-40  minutes  or  until  golden. 
Cut  into  squares  and  serve  immediately. 

Makes  6-8  servings. 

*  Try  substituting  1  cup  (250  mL)  thinly 
sliced  carrots,  V2  cup  (125  mL)  diced  green 
pepper  or  1  cup  (250  mL)  broccoli 
flowerettes  for  zucchini. 

This  recipe  is  from  the  booklet 
"Eggsinstead"  which  is  available  from: 

Alberta  Egg  and  Fowl  Marketing  Board 
515  -17  Avenue,  S.W. 
CALGARY,  Alberta  T2S  0A9 
(403)  264-6185 


For  more  information,  contact  your  district 
home  economist  or  Nutrition  at  School  Co- 
ordinator. In  Edmonton  call  427-3454;  in 
Calgary  call  297-8452;  all  other  areas  call  the 
closest  Alberta  Agriculture  district  office. 
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FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES- 
GLOW  FOOD 

Talk  about  convenience  food!  What  else  can 
you  eat  raw  or  cooked  . . .  carry  in  a  pocket 
or  purse  .  . .  take  to  the  field  or  the  office? 

Why  Choose  Fruits  and  Vegetables? 

Fruits  and  vegetables  provide  vitamins  A 
and  C.  These  foods  are  usually  low  in 
calories,  too. 

Vitamin  A  is  needed  for  healthy  eyes 
and  skin.  It  also  keeps  healthy  such 
tissues  as  those  which  line  the  nose  and 
throat.  This  helps  our  bodies  resist 
infections. 

Vitamin  C  is  needed  to  "glue"  all  the 
body  cells  together,  and  to  keep  blood 
vessels,  gums,  and  teeth  healthy. 

Not  all  fruits  and  vegetables  contain  both 
vitamin  A  and  C.  Some  (e.g.  apples)  don't 
have  very  much  of  either  one,  and  others 
(green  peppers,  tomatoes)  have  some  of 
each.  Most  are  low  in  calories  because  of 
their  high  water  content,  and  they  provide  a 
natural  sweet  flavour,  as  well  as  dietary 
fibre. 

How  Much  Do  You  Need? 

Choose  four  or  five  servings  per  day. 
Picking  a  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
easy,  and  a  good  way  to  be  sure  of  getting 
enough  of  both  vitamin  A  and  vitamin  C. 
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What's  A  Serving? 

•  125  mL  (72  cup)  fruit  or  juice,  or 
vegetable 

•  1  medium  apple,  orange,  carrot,  potato, 
banana,  peach,  or  apple 

The  Truth  About  Vitamin  C 

This  vitamin,  also  called  ascorbic  acid,  is 
easy  to  get  plenty  of  in  a  normal  diet. 
Children  need  30  to  40  mg.  of  vitamin  C  per 
day.  This  much  can  be  obtained  from  just 
125  mL  (72  cup)  of  orange  juice,  cauliflower, 
cabbage,  broccoli,  or  strawberries. 

Vitamin  C  supplements  will  not  prevent 
colds;  and  evidence  shows  that  high  vitamin 
C  intakes  are  harmful. 

Fruit  Drinks 

When  buying  fruit  drinks,  look  on  the  label 
to  see  what's  in  the  product.  Ingredients  are 
listed  in  descending  order  of  proportion. 
Fruit  drinks  usually  have  water  and  sugar 
listed  first  —  some  don't  contain  any  fruit  at 
all. 

Even  though  vitamin  C  is  added  to  many 
fruit  drinks,  there  are  no  other  nutrients. 
For  example,  orange  drinks  don't  contain 
the  folate  of  natural  orange  juice,  a  nutrient 
which  is  especially  important  for  infants  and 
pregnant  women. 
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Money-Saving  Tips 


Did  You  Know? 


Modern  transportation  and  storage  methods 
mean  that  we  can  buy  a  wide  variety  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  all  year  round. 

•  Buy  fresh  fruits  when  they're  in  season. 
Flavor,  as  well  as  price,  is  best  then. 

•  All  grades  of  fresh,  frozen,  or  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  the  same 
nutritive  value.  Only  the  appearance  and 
price  are  different.  Canada  Fancy  is 
usually  the  most  expensive,  but  offers  the 
most  attractive  appearance.  Canada 
Choice  or  Canada  Standard  grades  offer 
just  as  much  nutrition  but  are  usually  less 
expensive. 

•  Home-made  soup  is  easy  —  and  a  good 
way  to  use  left-over  vegetables.  Or,  you 
could  add  left-overs  to  ready-made  soups 
to  increase  their  nutritive  value. 

•  Before  doing  your  own  food  preservation, 
check  to  see  whether  you  really  are 
saving  money.  Your  Alberta  Agriculture 
home  economist  can  help  you. 

•  Store  most  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
refrigerator  to  preserve  nutrients  and 
flavor,  and  to  delay  spoilage. 

A  Snack  For  All  Seasons 

Low  in  calories,  not  harmful  to  teeth,  fast 
and  easy  —  what  could  be  better  than  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  snacks? 

•  Freeze  fruit  juice  to  make  your  own 
"popsicles" 


Dried  fruit,  such  as  raisins,  apricots,  or 
dates,  are  poor  snack  choices  because  they 
are  sticky  and  cling  to  the  teeth.  Water  is 
removed  in  the  drying  process,  so  natural 
fruit  sugars  become  more  concentrated. 
Much  of  the  vitamin  C  is  destroyed  by 
drying,  although  other  nutrients  remain.  It's 
easy  to  consume  more  calories  than  you 
expect  when  you  eat  dried  fruits:  125  mL  of 
raisins  has  more  than  twice  as  many  calories 
as  125  mL  of  grapes. 


Here's  a  recipe  for  a  vegetable  dish 
that  everybody  loves! 

Curly  Carrots 

4  medium  carrots 
1  small  zucchini 

or  1  stalk  celery 
Peel  carrots  and  grate  (medium). 

Grate  zucchini  or  celery. 
Stir  together  in  a  bowl  or  saucepan. 

Cook  just  until  tender: 
a)  Add  1-2  tablespoons  of  water  and 
steam  gently  in  a  saucepan 
OR    b)  Stir-fry 

OR    c)  Microwave  on  high  for  2 
minutes 

OR    d)  Add  2  tablespoons  of  water  and 
bake  at  350°F  for  15-20 
minutes 

Try  a  light  sprinkling  of  celery 
seed,  dill  weed,  or  ginger  for  a 
delicious  flavor  change. 


•  Add  a  little  carbonated  bottled  water  to 
fruit  juice  instead  of  buying  soft  drinks. 

•  Keep  a  bowl  of  vegetable  sticks  in  the 
refrigerator  for  between  meal  munchers. 


For  more  information,  contact  your  district 
home  economist  or  Nutrition  at  School  Co- 
ordinator. In  Edmonton  call  427-3454;  in 
Calgary  call  297-8452;  all  other  areas  call  the 
closest  Alberta  Agriculture  district  office. 
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BREADS  AND  CEREALS  — 
GO  FOODS 

Breads  and  cereals  provide  dietary  fibre  as 
well  as  several  key  nutrients: 

Carbohydrate:  We  need  carbohydrate  for  the 
energy  required  to  carry  out  body  processes 
and  activity.  The  human  brain  in  particular 
depends  exclusively  on  carbohydrate  for  its 
energy.  If  we  don't  get  enough  carbohydrate 
in  the  food  we  eat,  our  bodies  are  forced  to 
convert  protein  or  fat  into  the  carbohydrate 
we  need  which  can  be  harmful  to  body 
tissue.  It's  important  to  get  enough 
carbohydrate  in  food,  and  breads  and  cereals 
are  excellent  sources. 

B  Vitamins:  Whole  grain  cereal  products 
provide  good  amounts  of  the  B  vitamins  — 
thiamin,  riboflavin,  and  niacin.  These 
vitamins  are  needed  for  the  release  of 
energy  in  body  cells  and  for  proper  transfer 
of  nerve  impulses. 

When  cereals  are  refined,  these  nutrients, 
which  are  contained  in  the  outer  husk,  are 
lost.  However,  manufacturers  of  foods  made 
from  refined  cereal  flours  are  required  to 
replace  these  three  vitamins. 

Iron:  Healthy  red  blood  cells  need  iron  to 
carry  oxygen  to  body  cells.  Women  lose 
body  iron,  so  they  need  almost  twice  as 
much  iron  (18  mg  per  day)  as  men;  and 
teenagers  need  more  too,  because  of  their 
rapid  growth. 

Whole  grain  breads  and  cereals  are  a  good 
source  of  iron,  but  if  the  cereal  is  refined, 
the  iron  is  lost.  Manufacturers  often  add 
iron  back  to  cereal  products  —  but 
sometimes  it's  in  a  form  we  can't  absorb 
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very  well.  When  buying  refined  cereal 
products,  look  for  the  term  "reduced  iron" 
or  "ferrous"  to  be  sure  you're  paying  for 
something  you  can  use. 

How  Many  Servings  Do  You  Need? 

Choose  three  to  five  servings  per  day  of 
breads  and  cereals.  Examples  of  a  serving 
are: 

Dry  breakfast  cereal:  175  mL  (2h  cup) 
Cooked  cereal:  125  mL  (V2  cup) 
Bread:  1  slice 

Rice:  125  -  175  mL  (V2  -  3A  cup) 

Pasta:  (macaroni,  noodles,  etc.)  125  - 175  mL 

(V2  -  3A  cup) 
Crackers:  4 

Include  a  bread  or  cereal  (whole  grain  is 
best)  at  each  meal.  Have  them  for  snacks 
only  if  you  can  clean  your  teeth  afterwards, 
because  research  shows  that  frequency  of 
eating  contributes  to  dental  decay. 

Economical  Breads  and  Cereals 

Grains  and  cereals  are  among  our  most 
inexpensive  food  products,  partly  because 
we  grow,  store,  and  process  them  here  in 
Alberta. 

You  can  save  money  on: 

Breakfast  cereals  —  Refined,  highly  sugared 
breakfast  cereals  are  a  poor  choice, 
especially  from  the  dental  point  of  view,  and 
these  cereals  are  usually  more  expensive. 
Whole  grains  such  as  oatmeal,  cracked 
wheat,  or  mixed  grain  cereals  that  cook  in  a 
few  minutes  (try  the  microwave!)  are  a  good 
buy. 
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Baked  goods  —  Bread,  rolls  and  other  baked 
products  are  often  sold  at  half  price  when 
they're  a  day  old.  Muffins  are  nutritious, 
easy  to  make,  and  inexpensive  if  you  make 
your  own.  Try  the  recipes  in  the  publication 
Easy  Mixes,  available  from  your  district 
home  economist  or  Nutrition  at  School  Co- 
ordinator. 

Bread  scraps  —  Save  tag  ends  of  bread  to 
dry  and  grind  into  crumbs.  Mixed  with  a 
little  melted  butter,  they  make  a  great 
topping  for  a  casserole  or  on  hot  vegetables. 

Store  cereal  products  in  a  container  with  a 
tight  lid,  in  a  cool  place.  This  will  prevent 
cereal  beetles  from  infesting  your  whole 
kitchen. 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  LUNCH 

Breads  are  a  "natural"  for  lunches 
because  they're  so  varied,  versatile,  and 
easy  to  pack  for  school,  field,  or  office. 

Try  different  breads  and  buns:  White 
enriched,  whole  grain,  cracked  wheat, 
rye,  or  pita,  hot  dog  buns,  crusty  rolls, 
whole  wheat  buns,  buns  with  sesame  or 
poppy  seeds  on  top,  bagels,  big  buns  or 
bite-sized  ones. 

Sandwich  fillings: 

Peanut  butter  is  nutritious  and  an  all- 
time  favorite,  especially  with  sliced 
banana,  apple,  or  grated  carrot.  Egg, 
meat,  or  chicken  salads  are  staples  too. 
Try  adding  shredded  lettuce  or  sprouts 
to  these  and  putting  the  filling  in  a  pita 
pocket. 

For  a  change  from  sandwiches,  try 

these  ideas: 

Muffin  with  a  hard  cooked  egg 
Whole  grain  crackers  with  cheese 
cubes 

Hot  dog  in  a  "THERMOS®  ",  with 
the  bun  all  fixed  and  wrapped 
If  you  bake  bread,  try  this:  roll  dough 
into  six-inch  squares  or  circles,  then  fold 
in  half  over  a  generous  amount  of  stew, 
chili,  or  meatballs  with  vegetable.  Seal 
edges  together  well,  let  rise,  and  bake 
as  you  would  for  buns.  Store  in  the 
refrigerator.  Good  hot  or  cold. 

Don't  forget  to  include  all  four  food 
groups  in  your  lunch.  With  a  sandwich, 
add  vegetable  sticks,  a  piece  of  fruit, 
and  a  carton  of  milk  or  yogurt. 


"But  if  I  eat  carbohydrate,  I'll  gain  weight!'' 

Not  true!  If  we  eat  too  much  of  any  food  for 
our  activity  level,  we'll  gain  weight.  But 
carbohydrate  is  an  essential  nutrient,  and  if 
we  don't  eat  food  containing  it,  our  bodies 
will  convert  fat  or  protein  to  carbohydrate. 
One  gram  of  carbohydrate  gives  4  Kcal  of 
energy  —  the  same  calories  as  protein.  Fat 
gives  9  Kcal  per  gram,  so  if  you're  watching 
your  weight  eat  less  of  the  foods  that  are 
high  in  fat.  (Breads  and  cereals  are  low  in 
fat). 

So,  enjoy  three  to  five  servings  of  breads 
and  cereals  per  day  —  you  need  the 
carbohydrate,  as  well  as  the  B-vitamins, 
iron,  and  fibre. 

A  New  Product 

Oat  bran  is  a  new  product  on  supermarket 
shelves.  It's  a  nutritious  cereal  product 
which  has  a  nutty  flavor  and  a  grainier 
texture  than  wheat  bran. 

Here's  a  recipe  you  might  like  to  try: 


OAT  BRAN  MUFFINS 

500  mL  oat  bran  cereal 
75  mL  all-purpose  flour 
30  mL  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 
15  mL  baking  powder 
2  mL  salt 

1  mL  cinnamon 
250  mL  milk 

2  eggs,  beaten 

75  mL  honey  or  molasses 
30  mL  vegetable  oil 

Heat  oven  to  220°C  (425°F).  Grease  bottoms 
of  12  medium-sized  muffin  cups  or  line  with 
paper  baking  cups. 

Combine  dry  ingredients.  Add  milk,  eggs, 
honey  and  oil;  mix  just  until  dry  ingredients 
are  moistened.  Fill  prepared  muffin  cups 
three-quarters  full;  bake  at  220°C  for  15  to 
17  minutes  or  until  golden  brown. 

Makes  12  muffins. 


For  more  informaton,  call 
Edmonton  -  427-3454 
Calgary      -  297-8452 
or  your  closest  Alberta 
Agriculture  Office 
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PUTTING  IT  ALL  TOGETHER 

Selecting  Balanced  Meals  and  Snacks 
During  Nutrition  at  School  your  child  has 
been  learning  how  to  select  a  balanced  meal, 
and  how  to  choose  a  good  snack. 

He  or  she  may  have  been  telling  you  that 
meals  must  contain  foods  from  all  four  food 
groups.  In  fact,  your  child  has  probably  been 
checking  each  meal  to  see  that  it  does.  It's 
important  for  you  to  reinforce  this  nutrition 
principle  at  home. 

A  Balanced  Diet 

Use  Canada's  Food  Guide  to  help  you  plan  a 
balanced  diet.  A  balanced  diet  is  one  which 
contains  the  recommended  number  of 
servings  each  day  from  the  four  food  groups. 
At  each  meal,  try  to  include  one  food  from 
each  group.  We  need  only  two  servings  from 
the  meat,  fish,  poultry  and  alternate  group, 
so  it's  acceptable  to  have  one  meal  without 
that  group.  Children  may  find  it  difficult  to 
eat  a  full  serving  of  meat  at  breakfast  or 
lunch,  so  try  giving  them  half  a  serving  (e.g. 
one  egg,  or  30  mL  of  peanut  butter)  at 
breakfast  and  the  other  half  at  lunch  (e.g. 
one  slice  of  meat  in  a  sandwich). 

It's  Breakfast  Time 

There's  no  reason  why  breakfast  has  to  be 
traditional  cereal  or  toast.  If  your  children 
prefer  to  eat  last  night's  supper  leftovers, 
why  not?  Try  tucking  an  extra  piece  of  fruit 
and  a  muffin  or  half  sandwich  into  a 
lunchbag  for  the  morning  bus  ride  to  school. 


Here  are  some  fast  breakfast  ideas  for  a 
busy  household: 

•  A  muffin  spread  with  peanut  butter,  with 
a  cheese  cube  and  an  orange 

•  Toast  with  cheese  and  tomato  slices,  and  a 
glass  of  juice 

•  Pizza,  with  milk  or  juice 

•  Rice  pudding,  with  fruit  or  juice 

•  A  hard  cooked  egg  sliced  on  an  English 
muffin  spread  with  processed  cheese 
spread,  and  a  glass  of  juice 

•  Cheese,  whole  grain  crackers,  vegetable 
sticks,  and  juice  or  milk 

Pack  A  Good  Lunch 

Lunch  should  provide  about  one  third  of  the 
daily  nutrient  requirements.  To  do  this, 
include  the  following: 

•  One  serving  from  the  milk  group 

•  One  serving  from  the  meat,  fish,  poultry, 
and  alternates  group 

•  One  or  two  servings  from  the  breads  and 
cereals  group 

•  One  or  two  servings  from  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  group 

When  packing  lunches  for  school,  anything 
goes,  but  keep  food  safety  and  the  four  food 
groups  in  mind.  Frozen  sandwiches  will  be 
thawed  and  still  fresh  by  noontime;  juice  in 
cans  or  cartons  can  also  be  packed  frozen 
and  will  help  keep  everything  else  cold. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  a  balanced 
lunch: 

•  Peanut  butter  sandwich,  carrot  sticks, 


carton  of  yogurt 
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•  Tuna  and  celery  salad  in  pita  pockets, 
carton  of  milk 

•  Hard  cooked  egg,  whole  wheat  bun, 
orange,  carton  of  milk 

•  Chicken  leg,  vegetable  sticks  with  a 
carton  of  yogurt  for  dipping,  muffin 

•  Small  tin  of  baked  beans,  whole  wheat 
bun,  carton  of  milk,  fresh  fruit 

Try  making  one  long  submarine  sandwich 
to  cut  into  pieces  for  everyone's  lunch. 

What  About  Snacks? 
Children's  appetites  are  small,  yet  their 
nutrient  needs  are  high.  Snacks  can  be  an 
important  part  of  your  child's  food  pattern, 
a  way  of  including  food  groups  that  might  be 
missed  at  mealtime. 

For  example,  if  your  child  always  likes  toast 
and  peanut  butter  for  breakfast,  put  an 
extra  orange  and  a  cheese  cube  into  the 
lunchbox  for  a  snack  at  recess.  After  school, 
some  raw  vegetables  or  whole  grain 
crackers  won't  spoil  supper,  especially  if 
your  child  hasn't  eaten  for  several  hours. 
Dried  fruits  (e.g.  raisins)  and  other  sweets 
are  not  good  snack  choices  because  they 
stick  to  the  teeth.  Frequent  eating  of  foods 
high  in  carbohydrate  has  been  shown  to 
contribute  to  dental  decay,  so  choose  those 
foods  only  if  your  child  can  clean  his  or  her 
teeth  afterwards. 

Each  food  group  offers  a  variety  of  snack 
choices,  and  can  help  round  out  the  number 
of  servings  we  need  each  day  from  Canada's 
Food  Guide. 


We  hope  you  and  your  child  have  enjoyed 
participating  in  Nutrition  at  School. 

To  obtain  a  copy  of  the  publication 

Nutrition:  the  Ins  and  Outs,  contact  your 

district  home  economist  or  Nutrition  at 

School  co  ordinator. 

Here's  a  delicious  soup  recipe,  and  an 

economical  way  to  put  a  great  meal 

together. 

Serve  with  whole  grain  bread  and  a  glass  of 
milk  for  a  balanced  meal. 


HEARTY  GROUND  BEEF  SOUP 

750  g     ground  beef 

1       medium  onion,  chopped 

1       796  mL  can  tomatoes,  cut  up 

1.5  L  water 
5       beef-flavored  bouillon  cubes 
1       284  mL  condensed  tomato  soup 
4       carrots,  chopped 
3       stalks  chopped  celery 

1  bay  leaf 

15  mL  chopped  parsley 

2  mL  thyme 
125  mL  barley 

1  mL  pepper 

Brown  meat;  add  onions  and  cook  until 
tender  but  not  brown.  Drain  off  excess  fat. 
Add  remaining  ingredients  and  simmer  for  2 
hours  or  more. 
Remove  bay  leaf. 

Serve  with  crusty  pumpernickel  or  other 
whole  grain  bread. 
Yield:  8  to  10  servings 

Source:  Inflation  Fighters,  a  leaflet  available 
from  your  district  home  economist 
or  Nutrition  at  School  co  ordinator. 


For  more  information,  contact  your  district 
home  economist  or  Nutrition  at  School  Co- 
ordinator. In  Edmonton  call  427-3454;  in 
Calgary  call  297-8452;  all  other  areas  call  the 
closest  Alberta  Agriculture  district  office. 


